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The lessons of Katrina 

Why the govt has 
abandoned the poor 


Above: Carla Dodson (right) gathers 
supplies with her children in Jefferson 
Parish. The famiiy received donations 
from Veterans for Peace (VFP). 

At right: Casey Osbourn, 9, carries bottled 
water to her mom’s car at a staging area in 
Waveland, Miss. Their home was destroyed 
and they were living in a tent. 
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Making the government responsible: 

Nationalize energy 



Regular was 1.89 a gallon at this Michigan station — In 2001. We won’t see 
that price again with privately owned energy. PHOTO/Daymonjhartley.com 


Once Hurricane Katrina hit the Gulf 
coast, the price of gasoline shot up to 
$5.37 a gallon in that area. Bankers in¬ 
vesting in oil warned of shortages. Oil 
companies rationed some gas deliver¬ 
ies. Stations raised prices. President 
Bush released gas from the governmen¬ 
t’s Strategic Petroleum Reserves, but it 
was purposely not enough to stop the 
price gouging. Profits soared. 

Once again the capitalists used a 
human catastrophe to increase profits. 
They say prices rose because of short¬ 
ages and the “law of supply and de¬ 
mand.” But, supply and demand as a 
way to determine price can only work 
in a “free” market. It cannot work 
where there are monopolies. Monopo¬ 
lies control price (based on the highest 
end of what people can pay). Also, we 
are told that gas prices were rising be¬ 
fore the catastrophe because of possible 
shortages in the future. If so, why not 
raise prices then? If there’s a gas short¬ 
age today, why aren’t there lines at the 
pump? And now we are told that natur¬ 
al gas, used to heat millions of homes, 
may double in price this winter. 

What is the cause of this problem? It 
appears that those at fault are mean, 
pro-corporation presidents and con¬ 
gressmen, and they are. Yet they are the 
result rather than the cause. The cause 
is capitalism, a system based on the dri¬ 
ve for maximum profit. The cause is an 


energy industry that is run for profit. 
The cause is speculators who buy into 
the crude, gasoline, and heating oil mar¬ 
kets, chasing big returns. All the talk 
about shortages drives up prices. 
Exxon Mobil, for example, gained al¬ 
most $8 billion in one quarter. The real 
question is whether it is right that a few 
wealthy individuals can own society’s 
natural resources, destroy the environ¬ 
ment, manipulate price, and make it 
more and more difficult for people to 
afford the basic necessities like water, 
gas and heat? 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

If the corporations can’t and won’t 
distribute energy to the people in an or¬ 
derly way, the government should take 
the companies over and run them in the 
public’s interest. This is nationalization. 
The struggle for nationalization points 
the thinking and activity of the people to¬ 
ward the fight for a new society that ben¬ 
efits all. This is all the more important 
today because the government not only 
“serves” the corporations. Today, gov¬ 
ernment is merging with the corpora¬ 
tions. Today, a government that provides 
services to the people is becoming a rel¬ 
ic of the past in the face of privatization. 
The individual must fend for themselves. 

The first battle of the revolution is to 
make the government our government. 
Nationalize the Energy. But a great bat¬ 


tle of ideas must be waged for people to 
accept this. Our enemies say national¬ 
ization is bad. But, the Postal Service 
was nationalized (became the responsi¬ 
bility of the nation and administered by 
the government). Each week, billions of 
pieces of mail are delivered to our door. 
Everyone has a right to this public ser¬ 
vice which is run in the interests of so¬ 
ciety, not for profit. In a like manner, 
the energy industry, as well as all hu¬ 
man resources and services such as 


health care, education, food, etc., must 
become nationalized and run according 
to people’s needs rather than by market 
principles. 

As we fight for the government to na¬ 
tionalize the energy, we can show that 
the next step for humanity is a society 
that distributes the plentiful resources 
on the earth to all based on need, not 
money. The vision of a just nation, one 
without hunger, poverty and homeless¬ 
ness can be a reality. 


PEOPLE'STRIBUNE 


The People’s Tribune is a revolution¬ 
ary newspaper of and for the 
thousands of revolutionaries from 
all walks of life and perspectives. 

The People’s Tribune is devoted to 
the proposition that an economic 
system that can’t or won’t feed, 
clothe and house its people ought to 
be and will be changed. To that end, 
this paper is a tribune of the people. 

It is the voice of millions struggling for 
survival. It strives to educate politically 
those millions on the basis of their 
own experience. It is a tribune to 
bring them together, to create a 
vision of a better world, and a 
strategy to achieve it. 

As a newspaper, we are organized to 
bring forth a vision of a peaceful, 
prosperous and orderly world made 
possible by the very automation and 
economic globalization that, in the 


hands of the capitalists, threaten 
our existence. We find ourselves 
at a historic moment in time as 
technology leads us on a path 
toward the decisive reconstruction 
of society. Who will win — the capi¬ 
talists or the growing mass of poor- 
will depend on the revolutionaries 
winning the hearts and minds of the 
people to create a society whose 
fruits benefit all. 

We offer our pages as a vehicle for 
the new ideas rooted in our reality, 
and to be the voice of revolutionaries 
who seek to raise the consciousness 
of society. Let us gather our collec¬ 
tive experience, intelligence and 
commitment to bring forth a vision 
that changes America into a society 
“by the people, of the people, for the 
people.” 

The times call for nothing less. 
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THE LESSONS OF KATRINA 


Why the government 
has abandoned the poor 


The government abandoned the poorest of the American 
people in their hour of need when Hurricane Katrina struck. 
The question is why, and what do we do about it? 



L. Ingraham 2005 


Katrina didn’t start the government’s 
war on the poor; that war had been un¬ 
der way for years. Katrina just ripped 
the covers off a system that has no use 
for people it cannot exploit to make a 
profit. 

We live under a government run by 
and for the giant corporations and the 
wealthy. They create the laws, institu¬ 
tions and policies they need to guaran¬ 
tee their profits. The government can 
only do the bidding of the rich and the 
corporations, because it is their govern¬ 
ment. We also live in a society where 
electronic technology and globalization 
is doing away with more and more jobs 
and driving down the wages of those 
who can still find a job. No matter what 
color your skin or your collar, nobody’s 
job is safe, and nobody is safe from 
poverty. This system no longer needs 
the labor of a growing mass of workers, 
and poverty is growing by leaps and 
bounds as a result. 

This is why the government has torn 
up the social safety net. Why provide a 
safety net for workers you don’t need? 
The poor on the Gulf Coast were left to 
the mercy of Katrina because the corpo¬ 
rate-controlled government didn’t give 
a damn about them. And when they fi¬ 
nally were “rescued,” they were ordered 
around at gunpoint and then shipped out 
all over the country so there was no an¬ 


gry mass of poor people in one spot, de¬ 
manding their rights. 

This is about more than Bush and the 
Republicans. The ripping up of the so¬ 
cial safety net, the privatizing of public 
goods and services, the criminalizing of 
those in poverty began under Democra¬ 
tic administrations and has been carried 
out with the support of Democratic 
politicians. The problem isn’t just Bush; 
we have been abandoned by a whole 
system that no longer needs us. And 
both the Democratic and Republican 
parties are part of that system. 

Katrina has opened a door in Ameri¬ 
can politics. All kinds of politicians are 
suddenly talking about poverty now, 
and debating government’s responsibil¬ 
ity for the poor. The Democrats are ob¬ 
viously hoping to get the poor and the 
rest of the working class to flock to 
their banner. We, the people, should be 
on our guard. We should seize the op¬ 
portunity to educate ourselves and those 
around us, so we can choose a path in 
the interests of the people. 

We need a government that repre¬ 
sents the people, not the corporations. 
And we must build our own political 
party to help organize the struggle for 
such a government. 

But the broader question is, what 
kind of society are we going to have? 
Today a handful of corporations and 


wealthy investors own society’s pro¬ 
ductive property and they decide what 
gets produced and how much, who will 
work, and who will have health care. 


housing, education and everything else. 
They decide who lives and who dies. 

It doesn’t have to be this way. Soci¬ 
ety’s productive technology, owned and 
controlled by the people, could guaran¬ 
tee a decent life for every one of us. We 
need much more than a new set of 
politicians. We need a new society, 
owned and controlled by the people, 
where no one goes without the necessi¬ 
ties of life. This is possible today, and 
necessary if the majority of us are going 
to survive. 

We must convince those around us 
that it is not just individual politicians, 
but an entire system that has turned 
against us and intends to destroy us. 
And we can have a new society. The 
opportunity is right in front of us, if we 
have the courage to seize it. 

Katrina tore the fig leaf off and ex¬ 
posed the heartlessness of this system 
for the whole world to see. Those of us 
who are committed to building a new 
society free of poverty must seize the 
opportunity to bust the debate wide 
open and steer it where it needs to go. 
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Wall Street worries 
‘Is This the Big One?’ 

They’ll try to 
blame Katrina; 
Don’t buy It 

BY DAVE RANSOM 


Is this the Big One? That’s been the 
question on the mind of Wall Street and 
the nation’s CEOs as the depth of the 
Katrina disaster has become apparent. 
And their idea of “the Big One” is the 
event that pushes America, and perhaps 
the world, into what they will call a “re¬ 
cession” but could actually be the new 
economy’s first great depression. 

The “owning class” and its financial 
managers have done their best to keep 
their anxiety to themselves, but here 
and there the levees have burst and the 
truth has come out. “An economic tip¬ 
ping point” the New York Times’ 
Stephen Pearlstein named it. “A cata¬ 
lyst,” said the Financial Times. 

Speaking to themselves, they are not 
describing Katrina as the cause of the 
economic turmoil that they are so anx¬ 
iously analyzing, but as a pivotal event. 
Speaking to the rest of us, they are 
adopting Katrina as the cause of choice, 
from the high price of gas to the possi¬ 
ble meltdown of the world economy. 
Don’t believe them. 

Already, Wall Street has raised its 
post-Katrina crude-oil price projections 
from $45 a barrel to $64, publicly citing 
Katrina. But crude was above $64 be¬ 
fore Katrina hit, and the voices of sani¬ 
ty were telling anybody who would 
listen that that it would go even higher. 
What Wall Streeters refer to as “smart 
money” was jumping into energy stocks 
well before Katrina made landfall. 

Of course politically, the rising price 
of crude was bad news for the “smart 
money” crowd. 

That’s because it was bad news for the 
common, everyday, working-class folks 
who have been duped into buying SUVs 
and are now bleeding at the pumps, and 
those who now have to choose between 
eating or gassing up and getting to work, 
and the multitude who live “a paycheck 
away” and can’t afford any job cutbacks 
caused by high energy prices. 

For the capitalist Powers That Be, 
blaming Katrina and holding up hope 
that if we all give enough money to the 
Red Cross things will go back to “nor¬ 
mal” is a whole lot less threatening than 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

So the likelihood that the price of oil, 
and gas, and fuel oil will not only stay 
high but keep on rising has been a mat¬ 
ter of largely private, not public debate. 
So has a possible economic breakdown 
that would ricochet from one country to 



Joy Sheldon, from Waveland, Miss., tries to find shoes that fit at a relief center. Katrina destroyed her home. 
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Economic turmoil 
was beginning 
before Katrina. 


another around the world, whether 
sparked by the high price of energy or 
some other “catalyst.” 

Meanwhile, the really, really, really 
big guys have been getting out of the 
form of wealth that most Americans 
hold (if they hold anything). Multi-bil¬ 
lionaires Bill Gates and Warren Buffett 
have both privately admitted they are 
dumping dollars — the financial equiv¬ 
alent of riding a moving van out of New 
Orleans before the levee breaks. 

Gates and Buffett know it’s only a 
matter of time before the economic levee 
breaks, before America’s ever-increasing 
trade and budget deficits bring an even 
steeper decline in the value of the dollar 
than is already under way. And they fear 
that the economic turmoil will cause a 
global downturn, a depression. 

If that happens, they and their ilk will 
undoubtedly blame Katrina. Don’t buy 
it. Instead, understand that this is the 
working out of a long history of capital¬ 
ist economic development that neither 
they nor we can control. Understand that 
they — the Bill Gates and Warren Buf¬ 
fetts — are history, or ought to be, and 
that the common, ordinary, working- 
class rest of us must take hold of history 
and build a new world from the old. 

It’s possible. It’s necessary. It’s the 
right thing to do. 


Why Does Gas Keep Going Up and Up and Up? 
And Is There a Global Depression Coming? 

BY DAVE RANSOM 


Why is the price of oil going up and up and up? And why is the “moneyed 
class” fearful of a global depression? 

An increasing number of geologists say oil has “peaked.” That is, we have 
already used up more than half the world’s supply, and rising demand — not 
only in the U.S., but in the rapidly developing economies of China and India 
— will use the rest up much more quickly than since the first oil well was 
drilled a century and a half ago. 

Among those geologists is T. Boone Pickens, the big-money “corporate 
raider” of the 1980s, currently heading up two energy hedge funds in Texas. 
Furthermore, says the Pickens crowd, the world’s remaining oil is harder to get 
at and more costly to produce. 

The geologists like Pickens have been battling a crowd of Wall Street econo¬ 
mists who maintain there’s plenty of undiscovered oil and that, even if there 
isn’t, they’ll come up with something to replace it. 

Meanwhile, the world economy is built on oil — cheap oil. That’s how 
Brazilian iron can be sold to China, Japanese cars transported to the United 
States, American com and soybeans sold in Latin America and Asia. That’s 
how millions of Americans can get in their cars each morning and commute 
long distances to work. Getting the world economy off the oil habit will make 
a heroin addict going cold turkey look tame. 

Add to that the dependence of the world economy on the American “con¬ 
sumer” and you have the recipe for a real mess. Recent studies show that most 
American working-class households are not only up to their eyeballs in debt, 
their income is dropping, not rising in this “recovery.” Can they buy more? Not 
if oil prices keep going up. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit (that’s how much more 
gets imported than exported) is huge and growing larger, as is the budget 
deficit (that’s how much more the government spends than it takes in from tax¬ 
es). Today, U.S. government debt ranks with the riskiest Third World countries, 
and Wall Streeters are taking bets on when the dollar will tank. 

So, is the world economy a house of cards, ready for the first breeze? Is 
Katrina that breeze? And, if so, what will you tell your kids or grandkids when 
they ask, what did you do when the world turned upside down? 

You can only answer one of those questions. But it’s the most important. 
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On Katrina 

i know this is on everyone’s plate 
so let me begin 

by saying how disgusted i feel 
about how our eountry 
and our ‘’government” is 
serewing us in many ways 
unmentionable in this letter 
will allow!!!!! 

to state out right 

this is horrible what has 

happened in louisiana 

yet we have made human tragedy 

a running punehline for pundits to gather ratings with 

yes, we knew (meaning those in power 

over everything) 

how to prepare 

though those eoneems went unanswered by a man 
eompletely unmoved by anything 

and as the papers indicate 
it only worsens 
i am ashamed 

at how we have spent 300 billion 
in IRAQ, under the guise of ‘’freedom” 
and we’re still tallying the bodybags 
from there 

a natural disaster happens 
where was our ‘’love” then 
to be clear 

it is racial on all fronts 
not to comment on 
how this has shaped 
us as a whole 
the most richest country 
in the world 

and there was no ‘’emergency funds” 

to help w/ these 

our own bread and butter 

not to reduce people as such 

yet this is what we have been targeted as 

to let this continue 

and sweep it under 

after the sensationalism 

fades away is subhuman 

you try and do something 

like other countries offering 

medical, monies, food, clothing what have you 

and he[george w. bush]rejects it for 

quote unquote 

‘’our sense of resilence and nationalistic pride” 

is as sane as trying to justify this war 

on another country 

and our own citizens 

and calling it right 

is more than i can stomach 

when this is clearly an attack on 

civil liberties 

and human dignity 

and for in my humble observation 
a feeding frenzy 

for those unforunate for those who can not swim 

really,as a man of african descent 

i grow impatient of waiting every 4 years 

just to put up w/another tyrant 

or to to put a human face on 

how we vote in this country 

just to be spat upon by those 

whose very title is meant to be 

a public servant 

where is the love of country for us 
i say country a lot 
because knowing history 
it has not favored us 
in the least bit 

and i am afraid it never will!!!! 

— ozell Johnson 


Flint, Mich.: A child’s death 
shows how rotten the system is 


BY SHEILAH GARLAND-OLANIRAN 


I am from Flint, Michigan, a city that was once an 
icon to the revolution in industry and a leading center 
for political activity, the birthplace of the modem union 
movement and the auto industry. At the height of the in¬ 
dustrial period, Flint had one of the best public educa¬ 
tion systems in the world. Flint turned out singers, 
actors, politicians, and activists of all stripes. It certainly 
was not nirvana, but there were opportunities. The econ¬ 
omy was expanding and could accommodate the vari¬ 
ous social programs that helped to keep healthy and 
reasonably educated a ready work force to work in the 
grueling auto plants. 

Flint, like so many other communities across this 
country, has been abandoned; and death, despair and de¬ 
struction have become the daily bread for so many. 
While Hurricane Katrina captures our attention, Flint 
and similar cities across the country fight every day 
against odds that, while not the same magnitude as New 
Orleans, are equally brutalizing and draining. 

I recently learned of the death of a 14-your-old cousin 
of my own niece in Flint. The news is particularly dis¬ 
turbing as her death was at the hands of a 17-year-child 
and two other girls, who stabbed my niece’s cousin to 
death in September at a gathering of youth. The 17- 
year-old girl had apparently been “after” my niece’s 
cousin for reasons we may never understand, but the 
only way she could find to express her rage was on an¬ 
other who was in similar circumstances and from the 
same community. The surviving 17-year-old girl is now 
in custody. Her fate will become that of the hundreds of 
thousands of the nation’s youth involved in the U.S. 
penal system. 

As excruciatingly sad as the death of this child is, it is 
an even sadder indictment that this child’s death is not 
the first such senseless death and it is certainly not the 
last. And as mournful and despondent as the family is, 
the families of the girls who committed this act are 
facing their own tragedy and uncertain futures. It is 
painful and causes anger to think of those at whose 
hands my niece’s cousin died, but if we do not, it is to 
our own peril. 

What beats in the hearts of our young people that cre¬ 
ates so much anger? What creates the sort of senseless 
violence that snatched my niece’s cousin and so many 
others like her, from us far too early? It is so easy to 
blame mothers and fathers, teachers and preachers, 
neighbors and friends, and the influence of rap music. 

What I find most interesting is that we always blame 
ourselves. And those who live in communities sur¬ 
rounded by dying industries, in cities without adequate 
funds to properly educate and protect us, in a state 
where over 40,000 people live without water, where 
over 1,100 people died in one year in the neighboring 
state of Indiana from preventable diseases, such as dia¬ 
betes, we blame one another. Why is it so easy to blame 
one another when this government wages a senseless 
war and offers the dead bodies of our children to enrich 
the coffers of the already rich and powerful? 

It is easy to see the greed and destruction of the war 
in Iraq and the price-gouging in New Orleans, and con¬ 
clude that those who control our government are im¬ 
moral and bankrupt. It is far more difficult to see that 
this same greed and immorality kills our children, too, 
here on the streets of Flint. And when our children smell 
the despair we often feel when we have worked all week 
and still can’t pay the utility or phone bill or give our 
children the healthy environment they need, we know 
that our sense of hopelessness spreads to our children. 

At some point, we all must look farther than our own 
situation and begin to connect the dots. If we don’t, we 
will have more of these tragedies, more funerals to at¬ 
tend, and more of our youth who will be locked away in 
prison and then released more violent and disturbed 


than when they entered the prison system. They will not 
be returned to the communities of the rich — no, they 
will be returned to our communities, already spilling 
over with death, despair and destruction. 

Decades ago, during the fight for civil rights and the 
fights around the world for the liberation of peoples in 
Africa, Asia, and Ireland, people used funerals and oth¬ 
er tragedies to galvanize people to move to fight for 
necessary changes. If the funerals we hold in our com¬ 
munities to mark the tragic deaths of our children and 
loved ones became organizing centers to fight to over¬ 
throw this rotten system, we could begin the fight to re¬ 
build our communities in our interests and for our 
children. 

What if, after every funeral such as the one being 
planned for my niece’s cousin, the funeral-goers took to 
the streets to indict the government and demand an end 
to the death and destruction in our country? What if we 
used our collective voices of anguish to demand an end 
to the immorality of a government that would gladly 
give you $200 from the welfare to bury your loved one, 
but would not give you $200 to buy school clothes or 
send your child to summer camp, dance classes, drama 
classes, acting or singing classes? Why don’t we raise 
our collective voices to protest that there are more army 
recruiters in our children’s schools than college re¬ 
cruiters? 

This child’s death is not as simple as it may seem. 
No, it is part of a tragic tapestry of death and destruc¬ 
tion that we have an obligation to re-stitch. No longer 
should we so willingly sacrifice our youth to the greed 
and immorality of a system that is no longer fit to rule. 
No longer should we sit silently in our church pews 
when we have the collective power to demand a change. 

Will we sit sadly aside while the rich and powerful 
re-fashion this entire world in their interests? Or will we 
finally stand up in the name of our children and fight for 
a new America, an America that cares for all and not 
just a tiny handful of billionaires and millionaires? 

Let’s not merely cry for this beautiful daughter who 
has been cut down at the beginning of her life. Let us 
also cry and then fight so that our children can enjoy the 
fruits of our labor and can become the men and women 
we know they are destined to be. 

We must fight for a new America. 


The author is available to speak through Speakers for a 
New America. E-mail speakers@lrna.org for information. 



Sheilah Garland-Olaniran. 
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Notes from inside New Orieans 


BY JORDAN FLAHERTY 


Editor's note: This article is excerpted from a 
longer article written not long after Hurricane Katri¬ 
na. The author is a writer and organizer based in New 
Orleans, and is an editor of Left Turn Magazine 
(www.leftturn.org). His articles from New Orleans af¬ 
ter Hurricane Katrina have appeared in at least 50 
publications around the world. 

In the refugee camp I just left, on the I-10 freeway 
near Causeway, thousands of people (at least 90 per¬ 
cent Black and poor) stood and squatted in mud and 
trash behind metal barricades, under an unforgiving 
sun, with heavily armed soldiers standing guard over 
them. When a bus would come through, it would stop 
at a random spot, state police 
would open a gap in one of the 
barricades, and people would 
rush for the bus, with no infor¬ 
mation given about where the 
bus was going. Once inside (we 
were told) evacuees would be 
told where the bus was taking 
them — Baton Rouge, Houston, 

Arkansas, Dallas, or other loca¬ 
tions. I was told that if you 
boarded a bus bound for 
Arkansas (for example), even 
people with family and a place to 
stay in Baton Rouge would not 
be allowed to get out of the bus 
as it passed through Baton 
Rouge. You had no choice but to 
go to the shelter in Arkansas. If 
you had people willing to come 
to New Orleans to pick you up, 
they could not come within 17 
miles of the camp. 

I traveled throughout the 
camp and spoke to Red Cross 
workers. Salvation Army work¬ 
ers, National Guard, and state 
police, and although they were 
friendly, no one could give me 
any details on when buses would 
arrive, how many, where they 
would go to, or any other infor¬ 
mation. I spoke to the several 
teams of journalists nearby, and 
asked if any of them had been 
able to get any information from 
any federal or state officials on any of these questions, 
and all of them, from Australian TV to local Fox affil¬ 
iates complained of an unorganized, non-communica- 
tive mess. One cameraman told me “as someone 
who’s been here in this camp for two days, the only 
information I can give you is this: get out by nightfall. 
You don’t want to be here at night.” 

There was also no visible attempt by any of those 
running the camp to set up any sort of transparent and 
consistent system, for instance a line to get on buses, a 
way to register contact information or find family 
members, special needs services for children and the 
infirm, phone services, treatment for possible disease 
exposure, nor even a single trash can. 

To understand this tragedy, it’s important to look at 
New Orleans itself. 

For those who have not lived in New Orleans, you 
have missed an incredible, glorious, vital city. A place 
with a culture and energy unlike anywhere else in the 
world. A 70 percent African-American city where re- 
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sistance to white supremacy has supported a generous, 
subversive and unique culture of vivid beauty. From 
jazz, blues and hiphop, to secondlines, Mardi Gras In¬ 
dians, Parades, Beads, Jazz Funerals, and red beans 
and rice on Monday nights. New Orleans is a place of 
art and music and dance and sexuality and liberation 
unlike anywhere else in the world. 

It is a city of kindness and hospitality, where walking 
down the block can take two hours because you stop 
and talk to someone on every porch, and where a com¬ 
munity pulls together when someone is in need. It is a 
city of extended families and social networks filling the 
gaps left by city, state and federal governments that have 
abdicated their responsibility for the public welfare. It is 
a city where someone you walk past on the street not 


only asks how you are, they wait for an answer. 

It is also a city of exploitation and segregation and 
fear. The city of New Orleans has a population of just 
over 500,000 and was expecting 300 murders this 
year, most of them centered on just a few, overwhelm¬ 
ingly Black, neighborhoods. Police have been quoted 
as saying that they don’t need to search out the perpe¬ 
trators, because usually a few days after a shooting, 
the attacker is shot in revenge. 

There is an atmosphere of intense hostility and dis¬ 
trust between much of Black New Orleans and the 
N.O. Police Department. In recent months, officers 
have been accused of everything from drug running to 
corruption to theft. In separate incidents, two New Or¬ 
leans police officers were recently charged with rape 
(while in uniform), and there have been several high 
profile police killings of unarmed youth, including the 
murder of Jenard Thomas, which has inspired ongo¬ 
ing weekly protests for several months. 

The city has a 40 percent illiteracy rate, and over 50 


percent of Black ninth graders will not graduate in 
four years. Louisiana spends on average $4,724 per 
child’s education and ranks 48th in the country for 
lowest teacher salaries. The equivalent of more than 
two classrooms of young people drop out of Louisiana 
schools every day and about 50,000 students are ab¬ 
sent from school on any given day. Far too many 
young Black men from New Orleans end up enslaved 
in Angola Prison, a former slave plantation where in¬ 
mates still do manual farm labor, and over 90 percent 
of inmates eventually die in the prison. It is a city 
where industry has left, and most remaining jobs are 
low-paying, transient, insecure jobs in the service 
economy. 

Race has always been the undercurrent of 
Louisiana politics. This disaster 
is one that was constructed out 
of racism, neglect and incompe¬ 
tence. Hurricane Katrina was 
the inevitable spark igniting the 
gasoline of cruelty and corrup¬ 
tion. From the neighborhoods 
left most at risk, to the treatment 
of the refugees to the media por¬ 
trayal of the victims, this disas¬ 
ter is shaped by race. 

Louisiana politics is famous¬ 
ly corrupt, but with the tragedies 
of this week our political leaders 
have defined a new level of in¬ 
competence. As Hurricane Kat¬ 
rina approached, our governor 
urged us to “Pray the hurricane 
down” to a level two. Trapped 
in a building two days after the 
hurricane, we tuned our battery- 
operated radio into local radio 
and TV stations, hoping for vital 
news, and were told that our 
governor had called for a day of 
prayer. As rumors and panic be¬ 
gan to rule, there was no source 
of solid, dependable informa¬ 
tion. Tuesday night, politicians 
and reporters said the water lev¬ 
el would rise another 12 feet — 
instead it stabilized. Rumors 
spread like wildfire, and the 
politicians and media only made 
it worse. 

While the rich escaped New 
Orleans, those with nowhere to go and no way to get 
there were left behind. Adding salt to the wound, the 
local and national media have spent the last week de¬ 
monizing those left behind. As someone that loves 
New Orleans and the people in it, this is the part of this 
tragedy that hurts me the most, and it hurts me deeply. 

In the coming months, billions of dollars will likely 
flood into New Orleans. This money can either be 
spent to usher in a “New Deal” for the city, with public 
investment, creation of stable union jobs, new schools, 
cultural programs and housing restoration, or the city 
can be “rebuilt and revitalized” to a shell of its former 
self, with newer hotels, more casinos, and with chain 
stores and theme parks replacing the former neighbor¬ 
hoods, cultural centers and comer jazz clubs. 

Now that the money is flowing in, and the world’s 
eyes are focused on Katrina, it’s vital that progressive- 
minded people take this opportunity to fight for a re¬ 
building with justice. New Orleans is a special place, 
and we need to fight for its rebirth. 



The remains of a house in Waveland, Mississippi, after Katrina. The storm surge carried 
the house several blocks from the shore and dropped it on the railroad tracks. 
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STILL INVISIBLE 


Displaced immigrant workers are pretty much 
on their own after Katrina 


BY DAVE RANSOM 


Somewhere in Mexico a kid is 
crying because he’s hungry, and his 
grandmother is petrified because she 
hasn’t had a call from his mother 
since Katrina hit and doesn’t know if 
she is one of the people floating 
around dead in New Orleans. 

Some 300,000 Latin Ameri¬ 
cans are among those who have 
been displaced from their jobs 
and homes by Katrina, and if the 
hurricane made the poor in 
America visible, immigrants are 
its invisible victims. 

Tens of thousands are still 
missing. The stories that have 
made the newspapers are the sto¬ 
ries of those who got out. 

When the wife of a 
Guatemalan house painter in 
New Orleans woke him with the 
news that the mayor was urging 
everybody to get out, his 
first words were, “How are we 
going to go? We don’t have any 
money.” 

The Washington Post inter¬ 
viewed them in Baton Rouge, 
where they ended up. They bor¬ 
rowed the money, and with 
friends “they formed a caravan 
of five rickety cars,” the Post re¬ 
ported, “one of which broke 
down en route.” They are now 
working at whatever jobs they 
can get, just to hold on to their 
motel room. “It’s all we have 
right now.” 

And those who were not so 
lucky? According to the Associ¬ 
ated Press, “immigrants fearing 
deportation ... are not seeking 
help at shelters because officials 
are asking for Social Security 
numbers in order to enter.” 

CATCH-22 

You’d think the federal govern¬ 
ment would set aside its attack on 
“illegal” workers in the aftermath of 
Katrina. No such luck. When one 
such immigrant went to get food 
stamps, the Wall Street Journal re¬ 
ported that she was told, “No green 
card, no help.” 

Terrified by streets full of police 
and troops, even those who get into 
shelters hang back when the aid 
agencies set up to dispense debit 
cards, food stamps, unemployment 
payments, mail. And with reason. In 
El Paso, some have been summoned 


to deportation hearings. In West Vir¬ 
ginia, others have been arrested. 

At first, the Department of Home¬ 
land Security urged illegal immi¬ 
grants who were hurricane victims to 
come in and get help, playing coy as 
to whether they would be rounded up 
and deported later on. But later, the 
Washington Post reported, DHS an¬ 


nounced outright that “information 
provided by illegal immigrants seek¬ 
ing federal aid could be used against 
them later.” 

Even those in the country legally 
can be living in a grotesque Catch- 
22. The visa of a Jamaican guest- 
worker in Mississippi requires him 
to work for a casino that no longer 
exists. His aging parents depend on 
his checks. Will the company find 
him other work? “No one from the 
company has even checked to see if 
their workers who are stranded here 
are okay,” he told the New York 
Times. 

Though the U.S. government has 
harassed, misled, or abandoned these 
workers, their own governments have 


not. They have been on the scene, 
setting up mobile consulates and 
handing out cash and airplane tickets 
for those who wanted to head home. 

But they, too, are being hampered 
by Washington. “It is very difficult for 
us to find and identify the Latin 
American victims and to reach them 
with assistance,” the Honduran am¬ 


bassador told the Inter Press Service 
News Agency. “The U.S. State De¬ 
partment has so far placed restrictions 
on the efforts that we could make.” 

CHEAP LABOR 

And immigrant refugees weren’t 
the only ones to suffer from the Bush 
administration’s rebuff of their offers 
of help. So have the rest of the 
Americans that the federal govern¬ 
ment has left in the lurch. 

Bush did let a small contingent of 
the Mexican army cross the border to 
help hurricane refugees who had come 
to San Antonio, where it set up a food 
kitchen and a medical tent. But he re¬ 
fused aid offered by Brazil, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, Cuba, 


and Venezuela. Cuba alone offered 
1,500 doctors and medical supplies. 

Many of these countries have 
firsthand experience coping with 
hurricanes, most recently with Hurri¬ 
cane Mitch in 1998. Besides that, 
they also know what it means to be 
poor. And in Cuba and Venezuela, 
the poor actually run the govern¬ 
ment, reason enough for the 
likes of Bush not to want them 
in the country. 

One of the homeless and job¬ 
less immigrants interviewed by 
the New York Times had come to 
Mississippi to rebuild after Hur¬ 
ricane Ivan last year. Now he 
and others like him will be used 
to rebuild after Katrina. Because 
they are desperate, they will 
work cheap. To make that offi¬ 
cial, Bush has invoked “emer¬ 
gency powers” to void the law 
that keeps the government from 
undermining local wages, the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Davis-Bacon requires that 
workers be paid the average lo¬ 
cal wage on all federally funded 
construction projects. But un¬ 
dermining local wages is exact¬ 
ly what Bush intends to do. 
Already, one of the biggest, 
most politically well-connected 
property owners in New Orleans 
is reported to be trucking in 
cheap labor in from out of state. 

In effect, these “compas¬ 
sionate conservatives,” capital¬ 
ist to the core, are going to use 
people’s misery to make them¬ 
selves richer. They will use 
every means at their disposal to 
maximize the misery of immi¬ 
grant workers, particularly those 
without papers, so they can minimize 
their own labor costs. And then they 
will ask you and me to think that 
these people are putting something 
over on us because they are working 
for peanuts. 

America is a land of immigrants. 
The ancestors of the Bushes and the 
rest of the capitalist power elite were 
immigrants. They killed off the na¬ 
tive peoples who owned the land, en¬ 
slaved Africans to work it, and 
brought in impoverished Europeans 
to labor in their factories. That’s how 
they got their wealth. That’s how 
they got their power. What’s happen¬ 
ing after Katrina is nothing new. 

What would be new is if we 
stopped them. 



Theresa, her husband and son are among hundreds of thousands of people who were 
left stranded with no government assistance after Katrina. She said neither FEMA nor 
the Red Cross came to help the poor and undocumented workers in her neighborhood 
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Government committed 
crimes against humanity 
in New Orleans 



Regular army troops patrolled Jefferson Parish with their finger on their triggers. 
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BY TED QUANT 


Editor's note: Ted Quant is director 
of the Twomey Center for Peace 
Through Justice at Loyola University. 
He was, until the hurricane, a resident 
of New Orleans. This was written about 
a week after the hurricane struck. 

NEW ORLEANS - 
The crisis of this city 
is not the result of a 
natural disaster, but 
of government. 

We need the United Nations to create 
a truth commission to investigate the 
human rights violations and crimes 
against humanity inflicted on the vic¬ 
tims of Hurricane Katrina in New Or¬ 
leans and the Gulf Coast. 

Some examples: Sheriff Harry Lee 
ordered his police officers to stop New 
Orleans residents who were trying to 
escape New Orleans from crossing the 
bridge into Jefferson Parish. They 
stopped hundreds of starving, thirsty, 
desperately poor Black citizens at gun¬ 
point and ordered them back into New 
Orleans. This same racist sheriff’s de¬ 
partment had recently fired 120 bullets 
into a stolen car occupied by two Black 
teenagers. This same sheriff built a 
barrier on a street in the Black commu¬ 
nity connecting Orleans Parish to Jef¬ 
ferson Parish to block the access of 
Black citizens from Orleans Parish to 
Jefferson Parish. Lee stated his officers 
had orders to stop any Black person dri¬ 
ving a “rinky-dink” car in a white 
neighborhood. He bought Louisiana Ku 
Klux Klan leader David Duke’s mailing 
list to campaign for re-election. 

People have been arrested for taking 
cars, trucks, or buses and picking up 
people and driving them to safety. 

Computerized studies of what would 
happen if a hurricane made a direct hit 
on New Orleans predicted catastrophic 
destruction, flooding and a tremendous 
loss of life for those who could not get 
out. It is also well known that of the 
430,000 to 450,000 residents of New 
Orleans before the hurricane made 
landfall, 40 percent lived in poverty, 
and 67 percent were Black. Do the 
math. Forty percent of 450,000 is 
180,000 people who couldn’t get out. 
So, given those facts, what was the plan 
to deal with such an inevitable hurri¬ 
cane? 

The plan was to tell the citizens to get 
out the best way they could. I call it the 
“60 percent plan.” The 60 percent of the 
population with cars, money, and credit 
cards can pack up and leave. The 40 
percent who simply can’t get out can 
drown or get sent to the Superdome. 
There, they would be protected from 
the wind and then be trapped by a moat 
of poisonous floodwater, like rats — 
with no resources, food, water, or sani¬ 


tation. Further, many people who want¬ 
ed to get to the Superdome had no way 
to get there (other than walking). At the 
last minute, without notification, some 
buses picked up people in poor commu¬ 
nities, but most poor people never knew 
about it. 

In the evacuation from Hurricane 
George, planners learned they could not 
even effectively evacuate those with 
money and cars because of the traffic. 
(I spent 24 hours going to Opelousas in 
bumper-to-bumper traffic.) From that, 
they learned that the poor would drown 
and the middle class would also drown 
in their cars escaping. So, they came up 
with the “contra-flow plan” making in¬ 
terstate highways one-way going out. 
This was a great plan for those with 
cars, but did nothing for the poor. 

Why send people to the Superdome? 
Why not organize an exodus for the 
whole population to the safety of rest 
stops, if necessary, 100 miles away? 
RTA buses, school buses, trucks, etc. 
could have been mobilized to save the 
population, but this was not considered 
— or it was considered, but the plan¬ 
ners rejected it in flavor of the 60 per¬ 
cent. 

Why is it that Cuba — a small, poor 
country that is hit by just about every 


hurricane that comes into the Gulf of 
Mexico — did not suffer the loss of life 
that the United States suffered? Cuba 
has a 100 percent plan for its citizens. 

The racist character of the response 
to what happened in New Orleans and 
of the news coverage is a factor. The 
captions of newspaper photographs 
showing Blacks taking food, water, and 
clothing from stores refer to “looting;” 
the captions of pictures of whites doing 
the same thing refer to “doing what is 
necessary to survive.” 

The evacuation was halted due to 
gunfire; rescuers were afraid to go in. 
Buses sit on the side of the road, while 
babies die of thirst in their mothers’ 
arms. This is a crime against humanity. 
National Guard troops come in and use 
parade barriers to crowd victims of the 
hurricane into pens which the Guard 
troops stand over with guns. When did 
these victims become the enemies of 
America? By what alchemy did this 
take place? Racism and contempt for 
the poor transformed these wretched 
masses from victims of a hurricane into 
victims of the city, state, and federal 
government. 

Among other issues: FEMA came in 
and set up a headquarters in a hotel, but 
first had the victims of the hurricane 


kicked out of the hotel and into the 
streets. FEMA is supposed to help, but 
that is what it did to people who had al¬ 
ready found shelter. 

EEMA is telling people who have in¬ 
surance that it won’t help them with 
emergency funds, but the insurance 
company is telling people they won’t 
pay until they assess the damages. So, 
once again, victims are re-victimized. 

Someone I know is a security guard 
at a hospital. The hospital is empty, but 
the guards are told to stay to guard the 
empty hospital. This person must stay 
or lose his job if he leaves to be with his 
family in this crisis. 

What are the economic consequences 
of this? 

The state of Louisiana will be facing 
an economic crisis of staggering pro¬ 
portions with no property tax, sales tax, 
and no revenue of any kind from the 
city of New Orleans for the foreseeable 
future. One-third of property tax rev¬ 
enue was generated by New Orleans. 
And yet New Orleans had no autonomy 
over how those taxes were spent. 

Assurances must be made that guar¬ 
antee the levee protection will be rebuilt 
to the new standards needed to with¬ 
stand a Category Five hurricane if peo¬ 
ple are to return. Also, the city needs an 
evacuation plan for all citizens. 

The economic impact will not be just 
to Louisiana, but to the United States. 

Any plan to rebuild New Orleans 
must include a plan to end poverty in 
the city. The city passed a living wage 
law and the state created a law making 
it illegal. The earnings tax was de¬ 
clared illegal. The hotels are anti¬ 
union with the support of the state. 
The economy is based on temporary, 
cyclical employment that is often at the 
minimum wage and involves rotating 
shifts that destabilize families and pro¬ 
hibit advancement through education. 

The forces that want to rebuild New 
Orleans (Marriot, Sheraton, etc.) are 
making millions of dollars on tourism, 
dollars that fly out of the community 
while they are paying poverty wages to 
people working there. It is exploiting 
the very grace of the people. 

Poverty lurks behind every affluent 
corner, just as in any Third World coun¬ 
try. We are at the beginning of a crisis 
that will have political and economic 
implications for the future of the United 
States. 

Hurricane Katrina has resulted in a 
gigantic cultural loss. There is no way 
to estimate the loss in terms of a com¬ 
munity with its rich culture and tradi¬ 
tions, and families scattered to the 
winds. There has also been a gigantic 
spiritual loss: the music, etc. The 
comfort of familiarity is lost. The 
comfort of people knowing you at the 
coffee shop, etc. 

At least 400,000 jobs have been lost 
due to Katrina. The Today show esti¬ 
mated that the cost of the disaster will 
be $150 billion. 
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SPEAKERS for a NEW AMERICA 

From New Orleans and ‘Sister’ Cities on Katrina 

Call 800-691-6888 or e-mail sandy@speakersforanewamerica.com for more information about bringing 
these speakers to your city. You can also visit www.lrna.org/speakers to book a speaker. 



Above, Steve Crane and 
daughter Tiffany getting relief 
supplies. Left, this child was 
looking for books and toys for 
herself and her brothers. 
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Allen Ray Bernard, former director of 
Louisiana Disabled Workers 

“In 1965, the city of New Orleans, in 
the face of Hurricane Bessie, loaded a 
barge and dynamited the levy, diverting 
the water to the poor, lower 9th Ward 
because it was about to pour into the 
wealthy French Quarter. Bodies were 
found. A lot of people died. If you 
climb up in your attic in a flood with 
nothing to break the roof open, you’re 
in trouble. When the sun comes up, 
you’re in an oven, the water is so hot.” 

Ted Quant, director, Twomey Center for 
Peace Through Justice at Loyola 
University in New Orleans 

“People want the United Nations to 
look at human rights violations. 

I’m beginning to understand the 
psychological impact on refugees. 

It’s not just your stuff. It’s your place 
in society, where you had meaning and 
people knew you. No more community 
and culture. Now, 450,000 more 
people no longer have a place.” 

Gloria Slaughter, retired public school 
teacher, Atlanta 

“Atlanta is getting an influx of new 
homeless to add to the already 7,000 
homeless. Meanwhile the city and 
corporate powers passed ‘Quality of 
Life’ ordinances banning loitering or 
sleeping in the downtown parks and 
panhandling in the ‘Tourist Triangle.’ 

A movement has been built of the 
homeless and their advocates.” 

Jerome Scott, director. Project South: 
Institute for the Elimination of Poverty 
& Genocide 

“The media is attempting to turn the 
disaster on the Gulf Coast into a race 
centered event. They can do that be¬ 


cause of the concentrated nature of 
African Americans in the inner city of 
New Orleans versus the spread out na¬ 
ture of poor white folks throughout the 
Gulf area. We must insure that we look 
at this as a class thing and not a race 
thing. It affected not only poor blacks, 
but poor whites. Native Americans and 
Latinos.” 

Steve Miller, public school teacher, 
Oakland 

“This year, the state took over New 
Orleans and Oakland Public Schools. 
We both are getting a look at what 
Privatization means. For the rulers of 
this country, neither Katrina nor the 
1989 earthquake in California was a 
disaster. In fact, it’s an investment 
opportunity. In Oakland, all the ruined 
property immediately 
increased in value! 

Why isn’t there dis¬ 
cussion about ex¬ 
panding public 
property so the needs 
of everyone are taken 
care of?” 

Luis Rodriguez, 
a leading Latino 
author and poet 

“Capitalism is at the 
root of the madness 
we’re seeing: Where 
police are forced to 
shoot and ward off 
looters, and letting food rot, instead of 
opening up the stores and handing 
things to the people who need it. It’s 
time to imagine and clarify the possi¬ 
ble and powerful ways to go beyond 
the needs of a few rich capitalists who 
dictate who lives and dies in this coun¬ 


try. If we learn anything at all, we 
should learn that we, the people, with 
power in our hands, can do better.” 

Richard Monje, education director, 
Chicago Midwest Region, 

UNITE-HERE Union 

“We have to galvanize around a vision 
of how to reconstruct the government 
with a program based upon the needs 
of people so that this never happens 
again. It’s about redistributing the 
wealth. Republicans and Democrats 
have done this from the standpoint of 
their interests. We need a program 
from the standpoint of the poor and 
working people.” 

John Slaughter, author of 
New Battles Over Dixie; 

The Campaign For a New South 

“As someone who grew up poor in 
southwest Alabama, in the very area 
that the storm hit hardest, I can tell you 
that there are also large numbers of 
poor whites who have never been in a 
position to exploit or oppress anyone, 
and who are themselves victimized by 
the legacy of Jim Crow segregation 



L designed by a Southern ruling 
class to exploit and divide the 
Southern poor. What is so exciting 
H about our new movement is that 
an equality of poverty is becoming 
the basis of the poor fighting to¬ 
gether for housing, for food and cloth¬ 
ing, for living wage jobs, for the 
distribution of the necessaries of life 
based on need and not on greed.” 

Laura Garcia, editor of the bl-lingual 
magazine. Tribune del Pueblo. 

“We need a simple, realizable vision of 
a new cooperative society — one that 
provides food, clothing, shelter, med¬ 
ical care, one that cares for the chil¬ 
dren and the elderly. Today’s world of 
plenty makes it possible to achieve 
this. All that stands in the way is an 
immoral system that defends private 
property over human life.” 

Rev. Edward Pinkney, BANCO, 
who assisted victims after Katrina 

“There was a total non-response of 
the federal government for four days. 
Relief was nowhere to be seen for the 
poor and have-not U.S. citizens and 
immigrants. It’s time we start doing 
something different. We are the 
people. We are supposed to be 
the government.” 
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VISION 

AND THE FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD 



This column is a place for revolutionaries to 
debate why a cooperative society is a practical 
solution to the problems people are fighting out. 
We welcome your thoughts about the articles 
we are running and we welcome your articles. 
You can view all articles at 
http:!Iwww.lrna.orglspeakerslvision.html. 
E-mail sandy@lrna.org or write: People's 
Tribune, P.O. Box 3524, Chicago, IL 60654 

What kind of world 
is possible? 

BY NELSON PEERY 


We’re talking about a world where the electronic 
means of production are cranking twenty-four hours 
a day. We’re talking about a world where everybody 
becomes involved in the development of society, its 
spiritual development. We’re talking about a world 
of happy people. We’re talking about entering a 
stage of development that’s no longer controlled by 
scarcity. We can talk in terms of abundance today as 
that abundance is here. All you have to do is look in 
these dollar stores. There is plenty of plenty. 

Our troubles arise from material scarcity. It’s the 
basis of social strife. When we do away with that, we 
can begin to build the positive thing, happiness. Hap¬ 
piness is an emotion that arises with contribution. This 
contribution can be in the form of raising a child, of 
painting a picture, of building an organization or a 
neighborhood. Happiness is a social thing. The idea is 
to have as full a life as humanly possible. This de¬ 
mands, first, that we struggle to create the conditions 


for a full life while we are here. 

Up to this point all we’ve really been is animals. 
Reacting to scarcity, struggling to get food, struggling 
to get a house, struggling to get an education, strug¬ 
gling for all these things. If these necessaries are in 
abundance then we can turn to the real matters of life, 
the intellectual, cultural and interactive well being. So 
for the first time we will truly create our own history. 

We create our history now, but under defined circum¬ 
stances that limit our choices. For example, the struggle 
against slavery couldn’t really end slavery, it could only 


transform slavery. We’re talking today about an end 
to the struggle over allocation of scarcity. We’re 
talking about no longer having to struggle about get¬ 
ting a house. They will be stamped out by a robot at 
a factory. We will no longer worry about getting 
food, no longer worry about getting an education. 
Then, we can go ahead and create. 

Some people say this heaven sounds a little 
dull. But if things were dull in heaven, so many 
people wouldn’t spend so much time trying to get 
there. We are still going to be boogying and 
falling in love and raising our babies. We are go¬ 
ing to do all the things that make us happy. Rais¬ 
ing that kid, seeing her graduate from college, 
being assured of her well-being. These are things 
that made us happy. The only dull thing that we’ll 
get rid of is groping along for a living. Piling those 
bricks two on one, one on two. That’s the dull part 
of my life. Dancing and reading books has never 
been dull to me. 

Now, when class struggle is over and when real 
human history begins, what does history mean? 
Up to this point I think history has meant the de¬ 
velopment of the means of production and soci¬ 
eties reorganizing on that basis. In that sense, it’s 
only been a mass record of action and reaction. 
What we are talking about now is the ability of human 
beings to grab hold of themselves and their destiny 
and create a history of accomplishments. Accomplish¬ 
ments will be things that we choose to do, not that 
which we have to do. When we set about reconstruct¬ 
ing the earth, for example, becoming part of the earth, 
again, I think that will be a real accomplishment. Hap¬ 
piness will arise in that process. What would you do 
with yourself if you no longer had to worry about your 
food, shelter, and clothing? I know what I’d do. 


Nurses report their experience as caregivers in the Guif Coast ‘war’ 


BY JOYCE MILLS, RN 


Editor's note: The following was compiled from 
accounts supplied by nurses who traveled to the Gulf 
Coast to help hurricane victims. 

Nurses, paramedics, doctors, psychiatrists and oth¬ 
ers fought to get to this front and unlike America’s 
war overseas, they did so with or without the support 
of our government. New Orleans nurses took over for 
mechanical ventilators when the power went off. Vic¬ 
tims themselves, they worked to exhaustion until 
they began to be replaced for death defying work 
shifts by caregivers from states as far away as Mass¬ 
achusetts and California. Helping felt good. 

A California nurse, after saving a baby dying in 
one of the shelters writes home, “It’s why I was put 
here.” Others write home asking their unions, church¬ 
es and their families for such basics as Clorox and di¬ 
apers, finding little to nothing to work with. Some 
sent scathing, angry e-mails to everyone they knew, 
like a Massachusetts nurse who went herself because 
“the Feds and Red Cross are slow,” and the Califor¬ 
nia nurse who lambasted her state’s hospitals who 
would not pay wages for rescuers and airlines who 
refused requests for free airfare for the thousands of 


RNs who signed up with the California Nurses Asso¬ 
ciation (C.N.A.) to join the effort. “It’s hard to watch 
people sit and suffer when you have a skill that can 
help somebody,” one said. 

The struggle over the Gulf “war” has only just be¬ 
gun. Victims of the tragedy have come to communi¬ 
ties across the country that were already unable to 
provide food, shelter, jobs and healthcare for people. 
As Americans debated whether it is ethical for vic¬ 
tims to “steal” water and insulin to survive, Ameri¬ 
can caregivers and other workers were shocked by 
government’s unwillingness to put human lives be¬ 
fore protection of private property and responded 
with true solidarity. One doctor, after watching so 
many victims die that he and others could only “cull” 
the sickest from the others “so they could die in a 
separate area,” said, “You will never think of Ameri¬ 
ca the same way.” 

A recent resolution passed by C.N.A. and their af¬ 
filiated National Nurses Organizing Committee in¬ 
cludes the following: “Whereas RNs are saddened 
and angered as they see the natural disaster of Hurri¬ 
cane Katrina compounded by the social disaster of 
delayed response at the highest levels of government 
.. .and Whereas an RN cannot fulfill the duty of being 
a patient advocate without also being a social advo¬ 


cate for the health care of everyone. Therefore be it 
resolved: C.N.A./N.N.O.C. will continue to expand 
its organizational efforts to deliver emergency care to 
the disaster region, and ...will intensify the leader¬ 
ship of RNs in rallying the people of the U.S. to 
achieve a genuine, universal health care system for 
our country, grounded in the principle of a single 
standard of care for all, free from interference or de¬ 
nial by reason of the financial interests and priorities 
of private or public enterprise.” 

This is an example of how the working people of 
this country are saying “we will never forget.” Join us. 


People’s Tribune Radio, October 2005 

HURRICANE KATRINA: WHY...WHAT NEXT? 

The next People’s Tribune Radio features a two-part 
series on how and why 40 pereent of the population in 
New Orleans was abandoned. People from the Gulf 
region share with PTRadio what it will take to truly 
rebuild from the devastation and the politieal blunders 
that eharaeterized Katrina. 

Look for the program at www.ptradio.org. 

For information eall 800-691-6888 or 
e-mail ptradio4@hotmail.eom 
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The cries of our people 
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BY SANDY PERRY 


If we have eyes to see and ears to 
hear, the Katrina disaster is a wake-up 
call from God to America. The media 
pictures of people stranded on rooftops 
in New Orleans, or the tens of thou¬ 
sands left without food and water at 
the Convention Center and the Super- 
dome, are horrific in themselves. But 
they are also an image of our own fu¬ 
ture if we fail to learn from them and 
change our lives. 

What happened in New Orleans is 
the graphic revelation of the results of 
three decades of official government 
policy of abandoning the poor. At the 
same time - equally ominously - the 
inundation of New Orleans exposed 
the fact that government is abandoning 
the basic infrastructure necessary to 
secure the health and safety of entire 
American cities. 

The disaster has intensified the on¬ 
going debate about Biblical morality 
and economic and social policy. 

Since 1776, most American Chris¬ 
tians and others have accepted the fa¬ 
mous basic principles of classical 
economist Adam Smith. Smith stated 
that the peace and prosperity of a na¬ 
tion is best served when we step back 
and allow the so-called “invisible 
hand” of the free market to operate 
without interference. As a result, many 
of us have consciously set aside our 
moral values and compassion and con¬ 
cern for fellow human beings, because 
we believed it was in the best interests 
of all of us to do so. We believed that. 


as conservative theologian Michael 
Novak claims, “Capitalism works.” 

The real question (if we are not ide¬ 
ologues) is how well it works, for 
whom, for how many, and for how 
long. Capitalism is not an eternal eco¬ 
nomic system, but has only existed ex¬ 
tensively for about three centuries. 
Katrina has now suddenly revealed 
that it failed completely in the entire 
city of New Orleans. 

In many of our lifetimes, capitalism 
functioned more or less effectively for 
American workers from the 1940s to 
1970s. However, although it never 
served the poor well, beginning in the 
1970s it began to step by step abandon 
them completely. Housing, health care, 
and welfare programs were gradually 
reduced or eliminated. All of this was 
done in the name of adhering to “sup- 
ply-side” economic principles based 
on the market theory of Adam Smith. 

These were not simply bad policy de¬ 
cisions by Republican (and Democrat¬ 
ic) elected officials. They reflected the 
needs of the globalization of the capital¬ 
ist system. The poor were abandoned 
because they were no longer needed as 
laborers in the era of the “end of work.” 
Electronic technology eliminated jobs 
in one sector after another. In addition, 
when global corporations took over na¬ 
tional governments, they were no 
longer concerned with the need for a 
national market or the welfare of the na¬ 
tional workforce. 

Poverty in America today is caused 
by these structural problems. No 
amount of blaming the poor, or moral 


exhortation to work harder at non-ex¬ 
istent jobs, can possibly change the sit¬ 
uation. As Katrina has shown, the 
problem is systemic, not individual. As 
a result, it is no longer sufficient to tin¬ 
ker with the economy or lobby policy¬ 
makers for incremental reforms. It is 
not sufficient to call for common 
ground between Republicans and De¬ 
mocrats. We can no longer rely on 
conventional wisdom. 

What is called for today is a new 
movement based on new values. Eco¬ 
nomic systems come and go, but Bibli¬ 
cal principles are eternal. It is time to 
return to the Bible and study God’s plan. 

According to Deuteronomy 15, if we 
obey God’s commandments, there 


should be no poor in our society. Here 
and elsewhere, the Scripture spells out 
that God expects us to distribute and re¬ 
distribute wealth equitably so that those 
who gather much do not have too much, 
and those who gather little do not have 
too little. As the song says, it is God’s 
will that all our needs be supplied. 

Unrestricted private property rights 
do not exist in the Bible. Mosaic law 
and Gospel parable teach us that 
whenever worldly wealth is entrusted 
to anyone, it is as a stewardship in or¬ 
der to serve God’s purposes. God’s 
purposes do not include fostering 
homelessness and poverty, or the death 
of whole cities due to negligence and 
greed. If we fail to use our country’s 
wealth to end this shocking and 
wretched state of affairs, then our en¬ 
tire society is on the eve of destruction. 

The recent government pronounce¬ 
ment that it intends to rebuild New Or¬ 
leans without increasing taxes on the 
wealthy, but by cutting other social 
spending, indicates that it is stiff-necked 
and has learned nothing from the disas¬ 
ter. It is therefore up to us to act. 

When worldly economic theories no 
longer serve a divine vision, the time 
has come to revise or discard them. 
But vision alone is not enough. As 
Paul wrote, the kingdom of God is not 
a matter of talk but of power. It is time 
to build a movement, time to resume 
the revolution of values advocated and 
begun by Martin Luther King, Jr. Our 
hard work and self-sacrifice will be ef¬ 
fective and victorious if we tie them to 
these values, and liberate them from 
the ideas of a system that no longer 
conforms to God’s will. 


A report from 
New Orleans 

BY BRUCE WRIGHT 


Recently, the Refuge and Solid Rock Ministries re¬ 
turned from three areas on the Gulf Coast affected by Hur¬ 
ricane Katrina. We took clothes, water, food, medical 
products, and supplies to a mobile kitchen in Gulfport, 
Mississippi, to Vets For Peace and Food Not Bombs in 
Covington, Louisiana, and directly into New Orleans in 
the Algiers area. In Algiers, we connected with a local 
community activist and brother in Christ, Malik Rahim. 
He has been in the news. He is a Viet Nam vet and former 
Black Panther engaged in direct relief efforts from his 
home. 

One thing we noticed was the overwhelming presence of 
the Army (82nd Airborne) in the neighborhood. You would 


think we were in Iraq. The Army, National Guard, and oth¬ 
er militarized forces were heavily armed. It seemed like 
overkill. In discussing the situation with Malik Rahim, he 
stated police were very heavy handed in the area. He also 
pointed out to us that there were still unremoved dead bod¬ 
ies despite numerous reports to authorities. In one case, he 
flagged them down and pointed to a dead body but they did 
nothing but make excuses. Also, when things initially went 
down, one of the problems the community had was not so 
much "looters," but heavily armed white vigilantes going 
around menacing the community. 

We cannot, in offering assistance as people of faith, ig¬ 
nore these issues. The injustices committed against poor 
people, particularly African Americans, cannot be ignored. 

Despite all this, there are many wonderful people at all 
levels doing as much as they can to help. In Covington, 
Louisiana, Vets For Peace, along with the Cindy Sheehan 
tour, helped organize the area so well that the Red Cross 
worked with them and demanded that FEMA stay out, 
even after FEMA insisted on taking over. 
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Bling Bling — 

It’s a good thing! 

BY CARVELL HOLLOWAY AND BROTHA B.A.N.K. 


Bling bling is flashy - showing the cars, the 
spinning, the jewelry, the clothes, the shoes. It's 
a good thing. It provides positive motivation. 
Record companies like to focus only on the part 
of bling bling that's about the idea of "me! me! 
me!" They don't show the full picture. 

Bling bling shows how much is out there for 
people to have and to get. In that way, it's very 
positive. But at the same time, kids see materi¬ 
al things as being their only way to express 
themselves as who they are in society. In other 
words, if I have some $200 tennis shoes, look at 
me! That is what I am, those $200 tennis shoes. 
But in reality, if we all had $200 tennis shoes it 
wouldn't be so much about that, it would just be 
about the creativity. See what I'm rockin' to¬ 
day? What are you rockin' today? 

Some people say bling bling is just con¬ 
sumerism, meaning that we consume too much, 
that we're wasteful. But it's hard to say we con¬ 
sume too much because you have a lot of peo¬ 
ple who aren’t consuming enough and a few 
who consume too much. Some people aren't 
consuming very much at all and that's because 
other people who have a lot of money and pow¬ 
er are not allowing them to have an equal share 
of goods. 

Life is full of stress. People need a release 
and they use the music for a mood enhancer. 
Bling bling type artists have brought that re¬ 
lease to millions and millions of people all over 
the world. 

Music puts you in a space where you feel 
good about yourself, feel good about things. 
You identify with it. When a person creates, 
there's a lot of people who go "Yeah, I feel 


that." It's like when John Coltrane talked about 
how he wanted to create a song so powerful 
that when his friends heard the music, they 
would feel so good that they would be cured of 
whatever illness they had. 

When people dismiss bling bling they miss 
out on some important things going on in hip- 
hop. Like Pit Bull doing a remake of John 
Lennon's "Imagine" and making it even 
stronger. Like Nelly doing the song "Nellyville" 
which is about a peaceful society where every¬ 
one has everything they need. Nelly did that 
song totally in terms of bling bling ("Nobody 
livin' average, everybody jang-a-lang / Nobody 
livin' savage, everybody got change"). Nelly's 
talking about what we all want. Why shouldn't 
we? Bling bling shows that it is possible to have 
things. It focuses on a sense of self-worth. 

It's true that bling bling's not out there show¬ 
ing what a true utopian society could be like. 
But there's plenty in what we see if we look at it 
in a more visionary way. We shouldn't look at 
bling bling as "Oh, this terrible thing that the 
thug hoodlums from the ghetto are promoting 
these days." We should look at bling bling as 
showing the opportunities that are out there for 
everyone. What we really need to do is to bring 
everybody up. 

Hip-hop should emphasize how everyone can 
have an Escalade, how everyone can have food 
and a roof over their head and good health care. 
We need to embrace a larger idea of what's 
available to everyone, not just the individual. 

Trumpeter Carvell Holloway leads the 
jazzihip-hop group Strokely in Los Angeles. 
Brotha B.A.N.K. is the rapper in Strokely. 
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“We shine because we felt so bad for so long. Our self-es¬ 
teem was beaten into the ground from slavery up until now. 
So we shine to make ourselves feel better. We put the gold 
in our mouth to shield us from that pain. And I think that's 
why people feel Southern music so much.” 

Mississippi rapper David Banner, from his introduction to 
Tamara Palmer's Country Fried Soul: Adventures in Dirty 
South Hip-Hop 


‘No Child Left Behind’ 
leaves many behind 

BY LIZ MONGE 


The elusive promise of No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) has more than left a bitter taste in our 
mouths as educators. It has raised the polemics of 
the future of education at all levels in this country, 
and an uncertain future for generations to come. As 
the government spends $314 billion on the war in 
Iraq, with ever increasing demands, they spend less 
than 2 percent of the national budget on education. 
How they intended to make the “historic reforms” 
President Bush promised is beyond all of us, and 
accountability in our schools cannot be met with 
the prescriptive “one size fits all” of standardized 
testing. 

States provide the bulk of educational funding 
through local taxing, and as they struggle to balance 
their budgets (if they have one), they continue to fail 


the needs of their communities. Overcrowded class¬ 
rooms, teacher lay-offs, and school closings are all 
part of our daily landscape. Colleges and universi¬ 
ties across the country, private and state alike, have 
raised their tuitions at unprecedented rates, from 9 
to 21 percent, making accessibility of higher educa¬ 
tion less of a reality for many. Many students are 
forced to return home from their initial schools of 
attendance, because they cannot afford to attend the 
schools of their choice. Likewise, colleges and uni¬ 
versities have lost funding for programs like Up¬ 
ward Bound and Trio that once guaranteed 
accessibility for underrepresented students. 

In all of this, our students are the casualties of this 
government’s insistence to not see education as a 
human right that belongs to all. In the past, educa¬ 
tion had always guaranteed an opportunity to have a 
better future. Today, that opportunity is being chal¬ 
lenged not only in its accessibility to education, but 
by a system that is antiquated in its approach. Be¬ 
fore, education meant we were guaranteed access to 
a job. The reality we see today has many college 
educated people without jobs. Can we dare to imag¬ 
ine that an education can mean much more than a 


job? But that to be educated means to guarantee the 
fulfillment of all human beings. Across the cen¬ 
turies, humanity has always struggled to have the 
right to share in the intellectual and cultural pursuit 
of education that has often been a privilege of those 
that could afford it. At brief points, some of us have 
had the privilege of accessing it through social pro¬ 
grams, but those few programs are disappearing. 
We have hit a crossroads in history, where the de¬ 
velopment of all human beings can mean something 
different today and we must engage in that struggle. 
Enough resources exist in this world so that no one 
should ever be exploited or denied an education. 

We can dare to contemplate such possibilities be¬ 
cause science and technology have taken us to 
places we could have never imagined in the past. 
We need to equip our society to meet the demands 
such advances have made for us. To do otherwise 
would take our progress backwards. Education be¬ 
longs to everyone, not just those that can afford it. 
It’s time to explore models that will work, not leg¬ 
islative failures like NCLB that will undoubtedly 
condemn future generations to failure. 
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Citizens allege police brutality: 

Activists from aii over state join in march 



The mother of Everardo Torres protests the death of her son at the hands of police. 


Editor’s note: The article below is excerpted from 
an article that appeared on Aug. 10, 2005, in The 
Madera (California) Tribune. This excerpt is used 
with permission. 

BY GLENNA JARVIS AND WENDY ALEXANDER 

People from all across the state marched to the 
Madera police department August 10 to protest police 
brutality. The protest centered around the shooting 
death of Everardo Torres in October 2002. 

Torres, 24, was killed while handcuffed in the back 
of a police car Oct. 27, 2002, when officer Marcie 
Noriega drew her 40-caliber Clock instead of her taser 
and fired a single shot into Torres’ chest. 

Torres had been arrested after nine officers were 
dispatched to a disturbance in the 1900 block of 
Schnoor Avenue. Police reports showed that Torres 
was attempting to kick out the windows of the patrol 
car. Noriega intended to subdue Torres with her taser, 
and shot him instead. 

The crux of the protest centered around the fact that 
Noriega was not charged. In May 2003, Eric Wyatt, 
former assistant district attorney, announced that there 
would be no charges brought against Noriega because 
the case lacked the elements of intent and aggravation 
needed to sustain charges. 

An attorney for the family filed a $10 million civil 
suit against the city of Madera claiming negligence, 
excessive force and violation of Torres' civil rights. 
Last month, the civil rights portion of the suit was dis¬ 
missed by a federal judge. 

Human rights activist Rev. Floyd Harris of Fresno 
became involved in the case after the family contacted 
the National Action Network, of which Harris is the 
state president. 

Harris said that during their investigation, they be¬ 
lieve that what happened is “unjust.” 

“This was a modern lynching, from my stand¬ 
point,” Harris said. “From a civil rights standpoint, 
African Americans at one time were lynched with a 
mob of people around. They were defenseless. When 
you are defenseless, whatever happens, happens. In 



Rev. Floyd Harris and others marching for justice 
for Everardo Torres. 
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this case, from my standpoint, as a citizen of the Unit¬ 
ed States of America... this was a modern lynching. 

“This young man was contained,” Harris said. 
“How was he a threat to anyone? Even if he did kick 
out the windows, there's other measures to be taken 
before the use of force with a taser. That lady officer 
decided to pull her weapon and pull the trigger, dis¬ 
patch a bullet from her gun and now, we want to make 
an excuse and say that this was a mistake. If you have 
on blue jeans or a blue police uniform, there’s no way 
in hell that me, you or anybody ... has the right to take 
the life of someone who was already contained.” 

Harris added that the lack of charges is “ridiculous” 
and said “police want the citizens to live by a law they 
don't have to live by. 

“A precedent has been set in California under the 
Madera County system,” Harris said. “If this happens 
again, black and brown people (have no rights), they 
will prosecute you to the fullest and give you the 
death penalty. But if (police) do it, (they will not be 
prosecuted). That is wrong.” 

He added that the system “protects their own” and 
the mentality of the state and political system is, 
“we’re going to protect our own because (the citizens) 
are nothing but meat to us, cattle to us 
and added that police will lock the citizens up “be¬ 
cause it’s our job security.” 

Although comments regarding race and racial dis¬ 
crimination were made, Harris said this isn’t about race. 
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“This is something we have to deal with as a com¬ 
munity,” Harris said. “This isn’t an African American 
thing, a Hispanic thing, a white thing. It's a communi¬ 
ty thing.” 

Harris said the National Action Network will be fil¬ 
ing complaints with the Department of Justice and in 
Washington, D.C., regarding procedures and process¬ 
es, and is asking for an investigation into the Madera 
police department. 

We want to see what the hell is going on in there,” 
Harris said. “The policies, the training. We've got a 
wrongful death here.” 

The National Action Network was founded in 1991 
by Rev. A1 Sharpton in Harlem, N.Y., and a group of 
political and human rights activists. 


JUSTICE SPEAKING TOUR 

America is in crisis. Ministers, labor and community activists, 
and others are getting a vision of hope out through the Justice 
Speaking Tour. As industry shuts down, whole towns are 
dying or being taken over by corporate developers. Those 
who stand up are met with police terror and jailings. In cities 
where industry once reigned, workers struggle to even have 
running water in their homes. The Justice Tour puts a spot¬ 
light on the immorality of a system that puts private property 
over human need. The speakers bring a vision of hope. 

For information on bringing a speaker to your city, call 
800-691-6888, e-mail speakers@lrna.org or visit 
http://www.lrna.org/speakers. 
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Hundreds rally 
in support of 
Cindy Sheehan 
and other 


miiitary families 


BY KAREL RILEY 


CRAWFORD, Texas — Working 
class youth join the military. Often they 
hope to earn money for schools, and 
their youthful inexperience and idealism 
make them easy prey for military re¬ 
cruiters. They were lied to about the rea¬ 
sons for the war in Iraq. They were led 
to believe they were rooting out chemi¬ 
cal and nuclear weapons and terrorists. 
They were told they are protecting their 
country from attack. Many have bravely 
given their lives for what they believed 
was a noble cause. In truth, they have 
been sent to die for this administration’s 
greed and global ambitions. While they 
fight with too little armor on their tanks, 
daily facing death. Vice President Ch¬ 
eney collects his war profits. As former 
CEO of Halliburton, one of the prime 
contractors with huge contracts in Iraq, 
he is guaranteed to make millions on 
this war. Where is the outcry? 

Our government hides the worst ef¬ 
fects of this war from the American 
people. Planes with remains of dead 
soldiers or wounded soldiers return at 
night and are prevented from being 
filmed. Iraqi civilian deaths are not 


counted by the military but are estimat¬ 
ed to be over 100,000. 

Wounded soldiers are overwhelming 
Walter Reed Military Hospital. Their 
wounds are ghastly. There are reports of 
high rates of mental anguish. Two sol¬ 
diers in Fort Hood in Texas recently 
committed suicide. Once a soldier can 
no longer serve, they are turned over to 
the Veteran’s Administration. The VA 
system is being stretched to the limit by 
the needs of these wounded soldiers 
when added to the needs of the veterans 
of previous wars. Yet our government 
does not adequately fund the VA and 
has threatened to reduce its funding! 
While Bush and his gang urge Ameri¬ 
cans to “support our troops,” these war 
profiteers lie to, abuse, neglect and 
throw away the soldiers once they have 
been used up by this war machine. The 
soldiers and their families suffer in ob¬ 
scurity, hidden from our view. 

That is until now. Cindy Sheehan, 
whose son Casey was killed in Iraq in 
April 2004, is shedding light on the an¬ 
guish of the soldiers and their families, 
especially the families whose loved 
ones have been killed. Cindy is a co¬ 
founder of Gold Star Families for 


Peace. This is just one of several orga¬ 
nizations representing military families 
and veterans who are standing up 
against this immoral war. In early Au¬ 
gust, Cindy set up camp on the gravel 
country road leading to George Bush’s 
ranch near Crawford, Texas, where he 
was vacationing all month. People have 
learned about her goal to confront the 
president about the war and the loss of 
her son’s life. He has refused to meet 
with her. Her encampment has grown 
and many news reporters from all over 
the world have interviewed her. On Au¬ 
gust 13, several hundred people came to 
Cindy’s camp, named “Camp Casey” in 
honor of her son, to show our support. 
We gathered in a park in Crawford to 
hear from several representatives of or¬ 
ganizations like Iraq Veterans Against 
the War, Military Families Speak Out, 
and Gold Star Families For Peace. Eliza 
Gilcherson sang a new war protest song 


Left, Cindy Sheehan speaking in 
Crawford. Above, some of the 800 
crosses erected in memory of U.S. 
and iraqi lives lost. 
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she wrote called “Man of God.” There 
was a small counter demonstration. 
Then the rally moved out of town to 
join Cindy at her camp where she and 
others spoke. Cars were parked in 
ditches along the roadside for miles. 
Along one side of the road leading to 
the camp were 800 white wooden cross¬ 
es, each with the name of an individual 
soldier killed in Iraq. They were intend¬ 
ed to represent the thousands of Ameri¬ 
can and Iraqi lives lost. 

The American soldier is the weak 
link in the Bush Administration war 
machine. Young soldiers will see they 
were lied to and will return to tell their 
stories if we will listen. Their families 
suffer greatly with their loved ones in a 
war. Children are growing up without a 
parent. Marriages are stressed and bro¬ 
ken. Returning soldiers and their fami¬ 
lies need us. Their lives have been 
shattered. They have been used up and 
forgotten by our government. We must 
never forget them. 
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Congressmen Propose Cuts in Services 
to Pay for Katrina Reconstruction 

A large group of congressmen has proposed federal budget cuts of nearly a 
trillion dollars from vital national services - health care for the poor and elder¬ 
ly, including Medicaid and Medicare; student loans; school lunches for the 
poor; and public transportation - to finance Hurricane Katrina reconstruction. 
“Operation Offset” is almost five times the expected cost of Gulf Coast recon¬ 
struction. This clever plan has one purpose: to transfer government funds into 
the hands of the capitalists (real estate developers, corporations, etc.). This, 
along with the lucrative Iraqi war contracts, is but one more example of how 
our tax dollars are being used to reap profits for those who rule America. This 
latest ploy is another example of the dangerous shift in government away 
from providing public services to actually becoming one with the corpora¬ 
tions. The need for a vision of a new America whose wealth benefits all has 
never been greater. 
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Detroit City Councii grassroots 
candidate wins a major victory 


Editor note: As we go to print, Chief Wayne 
County Circuit Judge Mary Beth Kelly has 
found Detroit City Clerk Jackie Currie in 
criminal contempt for defying an order to 
halt the mass mailings of unsolicited absentee 
ballot applications to potential voters in the 
upcoming November general election. Such 
mailings open the door to voter fraud. 

BY MARIAN KRAMER 


On Sept. 14, 2005, U.S. District Judge Robert 
Cleland charged Detroit City Clerk Jackie Currie 
with violation of a temporary restraining order and 
a preliminary injunction. Clerk Currie lied on two 
different occasions when the lower court asked if 
she mailed out the absentee ballots for the Novem¬ 
ber 2005 election. The judge also sent the case 
back to Wayne County Circuit Court, (where it had 
originated with Judge Mary Beth Kelly). Judge 
Cleland is further considering charging the clerk's 
attorneys with a fine for bringing the case before 
the U.S. District Court. 

All of the above action originated from a suit 
filed by Maureen D. Taylor, a grassroots candidate 
for city council, who sued the clerk, alleging fraud 
in the handling of absentee ballots. The attorneys 
for the Detroit city clerk claimed in a motion be¬ 
fore U.S. District Court that Maureen D. Taylor 
had committed "racism" for challenging the clerk, 
since Clerk Currie is African American. The judge 
told the attorney for the clerk, "Mrs. Taylor is 
Afro-American, so how can it be racism?" Then, 
the Michigan Democratic Party, in an attempt to 
support Clerk Currie, attacked Judge Mary Beth 
Kelly in a press release, saying a Republican is try¬ 
ing to take over the voting process. Maureen D. 
Taylor said; "We will not let the fight of grassroots 
people be reduced to a struggle between the De¬ 
mocratic and Republican Parties. This is a fight be¬ 
tween the haves and have nots.” 

The case is key because there have been several 
attempts in the past to expose Clerk Currie for 
mailing out absentee ballot applications in bulk 
mail. Michigan law states that a person must re¬ 
quest in person or by mail the application for ab¬ 
sentee ballots. The city clerk refused to abide by 
the law, sending the ballots out to people who did 
not request them. (It has also been revealed that 
Jackie Currie was charged in November 1964 as a 
co-conspirator with her husband, Charmie Currie, 
in tampering with votes.) 

Continuous mailing of ballots that people have 
not asked for makes fraud possible. Clerk Currie 
sent out 150,000 ballot applications during the pri¬ 
mary, yet only 30,000 people voted absentee. Peo¬ 
ple are angry because for years they called the 
clerk's office to report they did not ask for ballots 
but nothing was done. One man had six voting reg¬ 
istration cards mailed to his home. He reported that 
his son and others did not live there anymore, but 


the absentee ballots and voter registration cards 
kept coming. The gentleman could have voted six 
times if he wanted to. 

This case is about whether there will be fair 
elections or not. If you control the absentee ballots, 
you control the vote. If you control the vote, you 
control who gets into office. For example, during 
the last City Council Primary Election, someone 
entered a candidate by the name of Marino Taylor 
(a similar name to Maureen D. Taylor) on the bal¬ 
lot to siphon votes and defeat the grassroots candi¬ 
date. The use of absentee ballots to get the people 
they want into political office has been a practice 
for years. 

People are mad and are joining the fight. This 
case represents the leap that is needed to get more 
people involved. People are saying their democra¬ 
tic rights have been violated by the Detroit city 
clerk. They knew it in the past, but now it has been 


exposed by the grassroots campaign. On the day 
that Judge Kelly's decision appeared in the news, 
people started bringing in their applications for ab¬ 
sentee ballots they had just received in the mail. 

This case in Detroit with Maureen D. Taylor and 
the case in Benton Harbor, Michigan, with Rev. 
Edward Pinkney, are our cases. They represent the 
masses of people in a fight for their democratic 
rights. These cases are political struggles against 
the capitalist system. They are exposing the so- 
called two party system, which does not represent 
our interests. This is wrong. The working class 
needs its own political party. 

Look for more coverage of the 
Detroit election scandal in upcoming 
issues of the People’s Tribune. 


Maureen D. Taylor’s grassroots campaign 
has exposed the city cierk’s vioiations of voters’ rights. 



At center is Maureen D. Taylor, with supporters Harry Jones and Carol Lowe. 
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BENTON HARBOR, MICH.: 

The next New Orleans? 


BY REV. EDWARD PINKNEY 


I have been told that in 1965, during 
Hurricane Bessie, the city of New Or¬ 
leans dynamited the levy, diverting the 
water to the poor or the have-nots living 
in the lower 9th Ward to prevent it from 
flooding the exclusive French Quarter. 
Many bodies were found floating in the 
water. In this year of 2005, many Katri¬ 
na victims say the levy was dynamited 
and the water was diverted to the 9th 
Ward once again. Many, many bodies 
were floating in the water. 

Like most residents of New Orleans, 
Sandra Moore, from the 9th Ward, 
thought Hurricane Katrina was a usual 
storm just passing through. But she was 
awakened in total shock to see her 
neighborhood submerged in water. “We 
have nothing now! No jobs, no homes, 
no schools, no hospitals — we have 
nothing but bodies floating every¬ 
where,” said Ms. Moore. She rescued 
her drowning grandmother, mother, and 
aunt, all who were unable to swim to 
safety on their own. Ms. Moore, with 
her six-month old baby wrapped under 
her arm, headed for higher ground in 
hopes of receiving help. That hope 
turned into hell, frustration, and long 
hours. 

I, Rev. Edward Pinkney, the execu¬ 
tive director of the Black Autonomy 
Network Community Organization 
(BANCO), one of the largest organiza¬ 
tions in the Midwest, located in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, was part of a caravan 
that brought people out of the Gulf area 
and placed more than 20 families in 
homes. We brought two truck loads of 
donations and were turned away by the 
National Guard inside New Orleans. 
We found a large group of people in a 
store parking lot where we distributed 
relief items: cleaning supplies, aspirins 
and other over the counter drugs, bot¬ 
tled water, canned goods, hygiene sup¬ 
plies, baby formula, diapers, wipes. 



Rev. Edward Pinkney speaking to supporters in September. 


pedialyte, sterile gloves, and batteries 
(from AA to watch and hearing aid bat¬ 
teries). 

We visited many outlying towns and 
villages in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
places that the Red Cross and FEMA 
hadn’t visited. I spoke with a nurse who 
said a New Orleans doctor told her how 
she prayed for God to have mercy on 
her soul — she ignored every tenet of 
medical ethics and ended the lives of 
many she had earlier fought to save. 
Her heart rending account has been cor¬ 
roborated by a hospital orderly and by 
local government officials. Those who 
had no chance of making it were given 
morphine and laid down in a dark place. 
Euthanasia is illegal in Louisiana. I also 
heard that doctors were acting on in¬ 
structions from the federal government. 

What happened after Hurricane Kat- 
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rina was shocking and awful. There was 
a total non-response of the federal gov¬ 
ernment for four days. The world was 
left to see pictures of tormented Black 
faces; relief was nowhere to be seen for 
the poor and have-not U.S. citizens and 
immigrants. 

This could easily have been Benton 
Harbor, as long as we have Whirlpool, 
Cornerstone Alliance, Berrien County 
commissioners who are racist, the 
Berrien County Courthouse that prac¬ 
tices racism every single day and that 
has destroyed more families than Katri¬ 
na. And let’s not forget about the four 
corrupt Black families that run the City 
of Benton Harbor and have given it 
away. 

With these people and institutions in 
place, there would be no relief for Ben¬ 
ton Harbor in the face of such a disaster. 
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Show of 

support 

needed 

for Rev. 

Pinkney at 

upcoming 

hearing 

Rev. Pinkney writes: “On 
Sept. 6, Berrien County 
Judge Butzbaugh denied 
the motion to disqualify 
county prosecutors from 
my frame-up trial. It is 
believed that Judge Paul 
Maloney actually made the 
decision. The preliminary 
examination will take 
place on Oct. 11, 9 a.m., 
at the Berrien County 
Courthouse, 811 Port St., 
St. Joseph, MI (1-94, exit 
33). This is the time for all 
to attend to hear what 
evidence they’ll be using 
against me. See how things 
work in this courthouse 
where evidence is routinely 
fabricated and witnesses 
are paid for testimony.” 

Contact Rev. Edward 
Pinkney at 269-925-0001 
E-mail: 

banco9342@sbcglobal.net. 

Website: 

bhbanco.blogspot.com. 

Send tax-deductible 
donations for attorney fees 
to: Tat Parish, 
c/o BANCO, 

1940 Union St., 

Benton Harbor, MI 49022 




























